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When  great  political  or  social  problems,  diffi- 
cult to  solve  and  impossible  to  put  aside,  are 
pressing  upon  the  popular  mind,  it  is  a  common 
thing  to  see  a  variety  of  theories  springing  up, 
which  purport  to  be  unfailing  remedies,  and  to 
eflfect  a  speedy  cure.  Men,  who  look  only  at  the 
surface  of  things,  will,  like  bad  physicians,  pre- 
tend to  r''move  the  disease  itself  by  palliating 
its  most  rioleut  symptoms,  and  will  astonish  the 
world  by  their  inventive  ingenuity,  no  less  than 
by  their  amusing  assurance.  But  a  close  scrutiny 
will  in  most  cases  show  that  the  remedies  offered 
are  but  new  forms  of  old  mistakes. 

Of  all  the  expedients  which  have  been  in- 
vented for  the  settlement  of  the  slavery  question, 
Mr.  Douglas's  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  is 
certainly  the  most  remarkable,  not  only  by  the 
apparent  novelty  of  the  thing,  but  by  the  pomp- 
ous assurance  with  which  it  was  offered  to  the 
nation  as  a  perfect  and  radical  cure.  Formerly, 
compromises  were  made  between  the  two  con- 
flicting systems  of  labor,  by  separating  them  by 
geographical  lines.  These  compromises  did  in- 
deed produce  intervals  of  comparative  repose,  but 
the  war  commenced  again  with  renewed  acri- 
mony, as  soon  as  a  new  bone  of  contention  pre- 
sented i'-self.  The  system  of  compromises  as  a 
whole  proved  a  failure.  Mr.  Douglas's  doctrine 
of  popular  sovereignty  proposed  to  bring  the  two 
antagonistic  elements  into  immediate  contact, 
and  to  let  them  struggle  hand  to  hand  for  the 
supremacy  on  the  same  ground.  In  this  man- 
ner, he  predicted  the  slavery  question  would 
settle  itself  in  the  smooth  way  of  ordinary  busi- 
ness. He  seemed  to  be  confident  of  success  ; 
but  hardly  is  his  doctrine,  in  the  shape  of  a 
law  for  the  organization  of  Territories,  put  upon 
the  statute  book,  when  the  struggle  grows  fiercer 
than  ever,  and  the  difficulties  ripen  into  a  crisis. 
This  does  not  disturb  him.  He  sends  forth  man- 
ifesto upon  manifesto  ;  and  even  during  the  State 
camrpaigu  of  last  fall,  he  mounts  the  rostrum  in 
Ohio,  in  order  to  show  what  he  can  do  ;  and, 
like  a  second  Constantine,  he  points  his  finger  at 
the  great  principle  of  popular  sovereignty,  and 
says  to  his  followers  :  "  In  this  sign  you  will 
conquer."  But  the  tendency  of  events  appeared 
unwilling  to  yield  to  his  prophecy.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  charm  in  his  command  ;  there  was  cer- 
tainly no  victory  in  his  sign.  He  had  hardly  de- 
good  hia  dootrine  mor«  elaborately  than  ever 


'  before,  when  his  friends  were  routed  everywhere, 
and  even  bi£  great  party  is  on  the  point  of  fall- 
ing to  pieces.  Tha  failure  is  magnificently  com- 
plete. 

There  certainly  was  something  in  his  theories 
that  captivated  the  masses.  I  do  not  speak  of 
those  who  joined  their  political  fortunes  to  his, 
because  they  saw  in  him  a  man  who  some  day 
might  be  able  to  scatter  favors  and  plunder 
around  him.  But  there  were  a  great  many, 
who,  seduced  by  the  plausible  sound  of  the 
words  "  popular  sovereignty,'"  meant  to  have 
found  there  some  middle  ground,  on  which  the 
rights  of  free  labor  might  be  protected  and  se- 
cured, without  exasperating  those  interested  in 
slave  labor.  They  really  did  think  that  two 
conflicting  organizations  of  society,  which  are 
incompatible  by  the  nature  of  things,  might  be 
made  compatible  by  legislative  enactments.  But 
this  delusion  vanished.  No  sooner  was  the 
theory  put  to  a  practical  test,  when  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Nebraska  bill  became  no  less  a  mat- 
ter of  fierce  dispute  than  the  construction  of  the 
Constitution  had  been  before.  Is  this  pro- 
slavery,  or  is  it  anti-slavery  ?  it  was  asked.  The 
South  found  in  it  the  right  to  plant  slave  labor 
in  the  Territories  unconditionally,  and  the  North 
found  in  it  the  right  to  drive  slavery  out  of  them. 
Each  section  of  the  country  endeavored  to  ap- 
propriate the  results  of  the  Nebraska  bill  to  it- 
self, and  the  same  measure,  which  was  to  trans- 
fer the  struggle  from  the  halls  of  Congress  into 
the  Territories,  transferred  it  from  the  Territo- 
ries back  into  Congress  ;  and  there  the  Northern 
and  the  Southern  versions  of  the  Nebraska  bill 
fight  each  other  with  the  same  fury  with  which 
the  Southern  and  the  Northern  versions  of  the 
Constitution  have  fought  each  other  before. 
What  does  the  Constitution  mean  in  regard  to 
slavery?  That  question  remains  to  be  settled. 
What  does  the  Nebraska  bill  mean  ?  This  ques- 
tion depends  upon  the  settlement  of  the  former. 

Of  all  men,  Mr.  Douglas  ought  to  be  the  first 
to  know  what  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
the  Nebraska  bill  and  the  principle  of  popular 
sovereignty  is.  He  is  said  to  be  a  statesman, 
and  it  must  be  presumed  that  his  measure  rests 
upon  a  positive  idea ;  for  all  true  statesmanship 
is  founded  upon  positive  ideas. 

la  order  to  find  out  Mr.  Douglas's  own  defi- 
nitioQ  of  Ida  own  "great  principle,"  we  are 


a 
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obliged  to  pick  np  the  most  lacid  of  his  state- 
ments as  wet  find  thou  scattered  about  in  numar- 
ous  speeches  and  manifestoes.  After  multifa- 
rious cruisings  upon  the  sea  of  platforms  and 
Rrguments,  Mr.  Douglas  has  at  last  landed  at 
the  following  point : 

"  A  slave,"  says  he,  in  his  famous  Harper-Jfagarina  arti- 
cle, "  a  slave,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Coristitution,  is  a 
person  hold  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State, '  under  the  laws 
thereof'— not  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or 
under  the  laws  thereof,  nor  by  virtue  of  any  Federal  author- 
ity whatever,  but  urider  the  laws  of  the  particular  Stai£  where 
such  service  or  labor  rrtai/bedue.''  This  is  clear;  and  with 
his  eyes  firmly  fi:{ed  upon  the  people  of  the  North,  he  goes 
on  :  "  If,  as  Air.  Cuohauau  asserts,  slavery  exists  in  the  Ter- 
ritories by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stiites,  then 
it  becomes  the  imperativeduty  of  Cojigress,tothepeiformance 
of  which  every  member  is  bound  by  his  conscienceand  hi-ioaSi, 
and  from,  which  no  consideration  of  policy  or  expediency  can 
rOeaiehim,  to  provid.e  by  law  such  adequate  and  complete 
protection  as  is  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  an  important 
right  secured  by  the  Constitution — in  one  word,  to  enact  a 
general  slave  code  for  the  Territories."  But  Mr.  Douglas  is 
pot  satisflod  with  this.  In  order  to  strengthen  his  assump- 
tion, and  to  annihilate  Mr.  Buchanan's  construction  of  the 
Nebraska  bill  still  more,  he  proceeds:  "The  Constitution 
being  uniform  everywhere  within  the  dominions  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  being  the  supremo  law  of  the  land,  anything  in 
the  Constitutions  or  laws  of  any  of  the  States  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  why  does  not  slavery  exist  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, just  as  well  as  in  Kansas  or  in  South  Carolina,  by  virtue 
Of  the  same  Constitution,  since  Pennsylvania  is  subordinate 
to  the  Constitution  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  South  Carolina  and  Kansas  ?  " 

Just  so.    Mr.  Douglas  having  been  so  positive, 
he  cannot  deny  us  the  privilege  of  making  a  few- 
logical  deductions  from  his  own  premises.     We 
expect  him  to  proceed  in  the  following  manner : 
"  Since  a  slave  is  held  under  the  laws  of  a  State, 
and  not  under  the  Constitution  or  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  slavery  exists  only  by  virtue  of  local 
law,"  or,  as  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky 
expressed  it,  "  the  right  to  hold  a  slave  exists 
only  hy  positive  law  of  a  municipal  character,  and 
has  no  foundation  in  the  law  of  nature,  .or  the 
onwritten  and  common  law."     If  slavery  cannot 
exist  except  by  virtue  of  local  law  of  a  municipal 
character,  it  follows,  as  an  irresistible  conse- 
quence, that  a  slaveholder  cannot  hold  a  slave 
as   property  in  a  Territory  where  there  is  no 
local  law  of  a  municipal  character  establishing 
that  right  of  property.    And,  further,  the  right 
to  hold  a  slave  having  no  foundation  in  the  law 
of  nature,  or  the  unwritten  and  common  law 
•we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  a  slave' 
brought  by  his  owner  upon  the  soil  of  a  Terri- 
tory before  the  Territorial  Legislature  have  en- 
acted laws  establishing  slavery,  becomes  of  ne- 
cessity free,  for  there  is  no  local  law  of  a  muni- 
cipal character  under  which  he  might  be  held 
as  a  slave.     This  principle  is  recognised  by  the 
decisions  of  several  Southern  courts.     Having 
gone  so  far,  (and,  indeed,  I  cannot  see  how  a 
logical  mind  can  escape  these  conclusions  from 
Mr.  Douglas's  own  premises,)  Mr.  Douglas  would 
be  obliged  to  define  his  popular  sovereignty  to 
be  the  right  of  the  people  of  a  Territory,  repre- 
Bented  in  the  Territorial  Legislature,  to  admit 
slavery  by  positive   enactment,  if  they  see  fit 
but  it  being  mil  understood  (hat  a  slaveholder  has 
not  the  least  shadoto  of  a  r».yht  to  take  his  slave 
property  into   the   Territory   before    such  positive 
kgislation  has  been  had.     This  definition  would 
have  at  least  the  merit  of  logical  consistency. 

But  what  does  Mr.  Douglas  say  ?  "  Slavery  " 
»o  he  tells  us  in  his  Harper-Magazine  article, 
"  elavery  being  the  creature  of  local  legislation. 


and  not  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
it^jnows.Uiatthe  Constitution  does  not  estab^ 
lish  slavery  in  the  Territories  beyond  the  power  of 
the  people  to  control  it  by  law."  What  ?  The 
Constitution  does  not  estabhsh  slavery  in  the 
Territories  beyond  a  certain  something  I  What 
doea  that  mean?  If  slavery  is  the  creature  of 
local  law,  how  can  the  Constitution,  by  its  own 
force,  permit  slavery  to  go  into   a  Territory  at 

Here  is  a-  dark  mystery— a  pit-fall ;  and  we 
may  weU  take  care  not  to  fall  into  the  trap  of 
some  sophistry.  Why  does  be  not  speak  of  the 
admission  of  slavery  by  positive  enactments  ? 
VVhy  not  even  of  the  power  of  the  people  lo  ex- 
clude It  by  law  ?  We  look  in  vain  for  light  in 
Harpers'  Magazine,  (and  is  it  indeed  true,  what 
Judge  Black  intimates,  that  that  article  is  one 
of  the  obscurest  documents  by  which  ever  a  poli- 
tician attempted  to  befog  his  followers  ?)  but  we 
may  gather  Mr.  Douglas's  real  opinion  from  an- 
other manifesto  preceding  this.  In  his  New 
Orleans  speech,  delivered  after  his  recent  suc- 
cess in  Illinois,  he  defined  his  position,  in  sub- 
stance, as  follows  :  "  The  Democracy  of  Illinois 
hold  that  a  slaveholder  has  tho  same  right  to 
take  his  slave  property  into  a  Territory  as  any 
other  man  has  to  take  his  horse  or  his  merchan- 
dise." 

What  ?     Slavery  is  the  creature  of  local  law 
and  yet  a  slaveholder  has  the  right  to  take  his 
slave  property  into  a  Territory  before  any  local 
law  has  given  him  that  right  ?     A  slave  does  not 
become  free,  when  voluntarily  brought  by  his 
owner   upon  the  soil  of  a  Tern;ory°where  no 
positive  local  law   establishing  slavery  exists. 
How  is  this  possible  ?    How  can  even  the  elastic 
mind  of  a  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency unite  these  contradictory   assumptions? 
[Applause.]    And  yet  there  it  stands,  and  noth- 
ing that  Mr.  Douglas  ever  said  can  be  more  un- 
equivocal in  its  meaning.     And  here  again  we 
may  claim  the  privilege  of  drawing  a  few  logical 
deductions  from  Mr.  Douglas's  own   premises. 
If,  as   Mr.  Douglas  distinctly  and  emphatically 
tells  us,  a  slaveholder  hag  a  right  to  take  his 
slave,  as  property,  into  a  Territory,  and  to  hold 
him  there  as  property,  before  any  legislation  on 
that  point  is  had,  from  what  source  does  that 
right  arise  ?    Not  from  the  law  of  nature,  for  the 
right  to  hold  a  slave  is  "  unfounded  in  the  law 
of  nature,  and  in  the  unwritten  and  common 
law;"  and  even  Mr.  Douglas,  little  as  he  may 
care  about  nature  and  her  laws,  will  hardly  dare 
to  assert  that  the  system  of  slave  labor  is  the 
natural   and    normal  condition  of  society.     It 
must  then  spring  from  positive  law.     But  from 
what  kind  of  positive  law  ?     Not  from  any  posi- 
five  law  of  a  local  and  municipal  character,  for 
there  is  none  such  in  the  Territory  so  far.  Where 
is  its  source,  then  ?     There  is  but  one  kind  of 
positive  law  to  which  the  Territories  are  subject 
before  any  local  legislation  has  been  had,  and 
that  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.     If 
therefore,  Mr.  Douglas  asserts,  as  he  does,  that 
a  slaveholder  has  a  right  to  take  his  slave  as 
property  into  a  Territory,  he  must,  at  the  same 
time,  admit  that,  in  the  absence  of  local  legis- 
lation positively  establishing  slavery,  the  Con- 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  the  only  valid 
law  existing  there,  must  be  the  oource  of  that 


rtyjit.  'What  else  does  Mr.  Buchanac  assert,  but 
tho-t  slavery  exists  ia  the  Territories  by  virtue  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  ?  Where  is,  then,  the 
point  of  difference  between  Mr.  Buchanan  and 
Mr.  Douglas  ?  Why  all  this  pomp  and  circum- 
Btance  of  glorious  war?  Whence  these  fierce 
battles  between  the  Montechi  and  Capuletti  of 
tba  Democratic  camp  ?     Are  ye  not  brothers  ? 

But  Mr.  Douglas  is  ft  statesman,  (so  they  are 
all,  all  statesmen,)  and  pretends  that  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  establish  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories, "  beyond  the  power  of  the  people  to  control 
U  by  law."  What  does  that  mean  ?  It  means 
that  the  peoplo  of  a  Territory  shall  have  the 
power  to  embarrass  the  slaveholder  in  the  en- 
joyment of  his  right  by  "  unfriendly  legislation." 
"  The  right  to  hold  slaves,"  says  he  in  another 
place,  "  is  a  worthless  right,  unless  protected  by 
oppropriate  police  regulations.  If  the  people  of 
a  Territory  do  not  want  slavery,  they  have  but 
to  withhold  all  protection  and  all  friendly  legis- 
lation."    Indeed,  a  most  ingenious  expedient. 

But,  alas  I  Here  is  one  of  those  cases  where 
the  abstract  admission  of  a  right  is  of  decisive 
importance.  Suppose,  for  argument's  sake,  a 
slave  might  escape  from  his  owner  in  a  Terri- 
tory, without  being  in  actual  danger  of  recap- 
ture ;  would  that  in  any  way  affect  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  the  slaveholder  to  the  posses- 
sion and  enjoyment  of  his  property  ?  I  have 
already  quoted  4Ir.  Douglas's  own  answer  to  this 
question  : 

"  If,"  says  he, "  slavery  exists  in  the  Territories  by  virtue 
ofthoCoBfttitution,"  (that  is,  t/  a  placeholder  has  a  rigfUto 
inlroduce  his  "  slave  property  "  where  there  is  no  other  law  biU 
the  Comliluiion,)  -Uhai  it  becomes  the  imperative  duty  of  Con- 
(iress,  to  the  performance  of  which  every  member  is  bound  by 
his  oath  and  conscience,  and  from  which  no  consideration 
of  policy  or  ''xpelu-ncy  can  release  him,  to  provide  by  law  such 
adequate  and  coinpleie protection  a«  is  essential  to  the  enjoyment 
of  that  important  right." 

And  Mr.  Douglas,  after  having  emphatically 
admitted  the  right  of  property  in  a  slave,  where 
that  right  can  spring  from  no  other  law  but  the 
Constitution,  thtn  dares  to  speak  of  unfriendly 
legislation.  Where  is  his  conscience?  Where 
is  his  oath?    Where  is  his  honor?    [Applause.] 

But  Mr.  Douglas  says  more  : 

"The  Constitution  being  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  in 
the  St.ites  as  well  as  in  Uic  Territories,  then  slavery  exists  in 
Pennsylvania  just  as  well  as  in  Kansas  and  in  South  Carolina, 
and  the  irrepressible  conflict  is  there  I  " 

Aye,  the  irrepressible  conflict  w  there,  not 
only  between  the  two  antagonistic  systems  of 
labor,  but  between  Mr.  I>wiglas's  own  theories; 
not  only  in  the  States  and  Territories,  but  in  Mr. 
Douglas's  own  head.  [Laughter  and  cheers.] 
Whatever  ambiguous  expressions  Mr.  Douglas 
may  invent,  the  dilemma  stares  him  in  the  face, 
(and  here  I  put  myself  on  his  own  ground,) 
either  sUvery  is  excluded  from  the  Territories 
so  leng  as  it  is  not  admitted  by  a  special  act  of 
Territorial  legislation,  or,  if  a  slaveholder  has 
the  right  to  introduce  his  slave  property  there 
before  such  legislation  is  had,  he  can  possess 
that  right  by  virtue  of  no  other  but  the  only  law 
existing  there,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Kither  slavery  h»s  no  rights  in  the  Ter- 
ritories, except  those  springing  from  positive 
law  of  a  local  or  municipal  character,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Judge  Douglas's  own  admission,  the 
Southern  construction  of  the  Constitution  and 
of  the  principle  of  popular  Bovereignty  is  the 


only  legitimate  one,  that  the  Constitution,  by  ita 
own  force,  carries  slavery  wherever  it  is  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land,  that  Congress  is  obliged 
to  enact  a  slave  code  for  its  protection,  and  that 
popular  sovereignty  means  the  power  of  the 
people  to  vote  /oi-  slavery,  but  by  no  means 
against  it.  There  is  no  escape  from  this  di- 
lemma. 

Which  side  will  Mr.  Douglas  take  ?  Will  he 
be  bold  enough  to  say  that  slavery,  being  the 
creature  of  local  law  only,  is  excluded  from  the 
Territories  in  the  absence  of  positive  law  estab- 
lishing it ;  or  will  he  be  honest  enough  to  con- 
cede that,  according  to  his  own  proposition  in 
his  New  Orleans  speech,  slavery  exists  in  the 
Territories  by  virtue  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion ?  He  will  neither  be  bold  enough  to  do  the 
first,  nor  honest  enough  to  do  the  second ;  he 
will  be  cowardly  enough  to  do  neither.  [Ap- 
plause.] He  is  in  the  position  of  that  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Congress  in  the  West,  who, 
when  asked,  "  Are  you  a  Buchanan  or  a  Doug- 
las man?"  answered,  "I  am."  [Great  laughter 
and  cheers.]  If  you  ask  Mr.  Douglas,  "  Do  you 
hold  that  slavery  is  the  creature  of  local  law, 
or  that  a  slaveholder  has  the  right  to  introduce 
his  slave  property  where  there  is  no  local  law?" 
he  will  answer,  "  I  do."  [Continued  laughter 
and  applause.] 

Such  is  Mr.  Douglas's  doctrine  of  popular  sov- 
ereignty. But  after  having  given  you  Mr.  Doug- 
las's own  definitions  in  his  ovra  words,  I  see  you 
puzzled  all  the  more,  and  you  ask  me  again: 
"  What  is  it?  "  I  will  tell  you  what  judgment 
will  be  passed  upon  it  by  future  historians,  who 
may  find  it  worth  while  to  describe  this  impotent 
attempt  to  dally  and  trifle  with  the  logic  of 
things.  They  will  say:  "  It  was  the  dodge  of  a 
man  who  was  well  aware  that,  in  order  to  be 
elected  President  of  the  United  States,  the  vote 
of  a  few  Northern  States  must  be  added  to  the 
united  vote  of  the  South.  Knowing  by  experi- 
ence that  the  Democratic  road  to  the  White 
House  leads  through  the  slaveholding  States,  he 
broke  down  the  last  geographical  barrier  to  the 
extension  of  slavery.  So  he  meant  to  secure  the 
South.  But  in  conceding  undisputed  sway  to 
the  slaveholding  interests,  he  saw  that  he  was 
losing  his  foothold  in  the  Northern  States  neces- 
sary to  his  election ;  he  availed  himself  of  the 
irresistible  pressure  of  the  Free-State  movement 
in  Karrsas,  and  opposed  the  Lecompton  Consti- 
tution. So  he  saved  his  Senatorship  in  Illinois, 
as  the  champion  of  free  labor.  But  the  South 
frowned,  and  immediately  after  his  victory  he 
went  into  the  slaveholding  States,  and  admitted 
in  his  speeches  that  slavery  may  go  into  the 
Territories  without  a  special  act  of  Territorial 
legislation.  Believing  the  South  satisfied,  and 
seeing  his  chances  in  the  North  endangered,  he 
wrote  his  Harper-Magazine  essay,  assuming  that 
sl.tvery  can  exist  only  by  virtue  of  local  law. 
Tha.  South  frowning  again,  he  endeavored  to 
make  his  peace  with  the  slaveholders  by  declar- 
ing that  he  would  submit  to  the  Charleston  Con- 
vention, and  instructing  his  nearest  friends  in 
the  House  to  vote  for  the  Administration  candidate 
for  the  Speakership.  So  he  endeavored  to  catch 
both  sections  of  the  Union  successively  in  the 
trap  of  a  double-faced  sophistry.  He  tried  t« 
please  tfaem  both  in  trying  to  cheat  them  both. 


But  be  placed  himself  between  the  logic  of  lib- 
erty on  one  and  the  logic  of  slavery  on  the  other 
side.  He  put  the  sword  of  logic  into  the  hands 
of  his  opponents,  and  tried  to  defend  himself 
with  the  empty  scabbard  of  "  unfriendly  legisla- 
tion." [Applause.]  Unfriendly  legislation,  which 
in  one  case  would  have  been  unnecessary,  in  the 
other  unconstitutional — the  invention  of  a  mind 
without  logic,  and  of  a  heart  without  sympa- 
thies ;  recognised  on  all  sides  as  a  mere  subter- 
fuge, behind  which  the  moral  cowardice  of  a  Pres- 
idential candidate  entrenched  itself.    [Cheers.] 

Such  will  be  the  verdict  of  future  historians. 
They  will  indulge  in  curious  speculations  about 
the  times  when  such  doctrines  could  be  passed 
off  as  sound  statesmanship — a  statesmanship,  in- 
deed, the  prototype  of  which  may  be  found,  not 
in  Plutarch,  but  in  Aristophanes — but  they  will 
be  slow  to  believe  that  there  were  people  dull 
enough  to  be  deceived  by  it.     [Applause.] 

Leaving  aside  the  stern  repudiation  which  Mr. 
Douglas's  popular  sovereignty  has  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  people  at  the  last  State  elections  all 
over  the  Union,  it  is  a  characteristic  sign  of  the 
times,  that  even  one  of  his  political  friends,  an 
Anti-Lecompton  Democrat,  recently  went  so  far 
as  to  declare,  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  that  he 
would  not  vote  for  Mr.  Douglas,  if  nominated  by 
the  Charleston  Convention,  unless  a  clear  and 
unequivocal  construction  were  affixed  to  the  re- 
affirmation of  the  Cincinnati  platform.  A  wise 
precaution,  indeed !  But  whatever  construction 
might  be  given  to  the  Cincinnati  platform,  what 
will  that  gentleman  do  with  the  double-faced 
platform  which  Mr.  Douglas  has  laid  down  for 
himself?  What  will  the  abstract  pledge  of  a 
Convention  be  worth  to  him,  if  Mr.  Douglas's 
principles  pledge  him  to  nothing  ?  What  will  he 
do  with  a  man  who,  when  pressed  to  take  an  un- 
equivocal position,  is  always  ready  to  sneak  be- 
hind a  superior  authority,  declaring  that  "  these 
are  questions  to  be  settled  by  the  courts?" 
[Laughter  and  applause.] 

Mr.  Douglas's  situation  is  certainly  a  very  per- 
plexing one.  On  one  side,  he  is  ostracised  by 
the  Administration  Democracy  for  his  illogical 
and  unconstitutional  doctrine,  that  the  Legisla- 
ture of  a  Territory  has  control  over  slavery ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  one  of  his  nearest  friends,  Mr. 
Morris,  of  Illinois,  in  his  recent  speech  on  the 
President's  message,  denounces  the  doctrine,  that 
slave  property  may  be  carried  into  the  Territories 
just  like  other  property,  as  an  atrocious  "  abom- 
ination." Was  Mr.  Morris  not  aware  that  this 
"abomination"  is  the  identical  doctrine  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  Douglas  in  his  New  Orleans  speech? 
Let  Mr.  Morris  examine  the  record  of  Judge 
Douglas,  and  he  will  find  out  that  whatever 
abominations  Mr.  Buchanan  brings  forward  in 
his  message,  he  advocates  none  that  is  not  a  di- 
rect logical  consequence  of  Mr.  Douglas's  own 
admissions. 

I  see  the  time  coming  when  those  who  rallied 
around  Douglas's  colors,  because  they  believed 
in  his  principles,  will,  from  his  most  devoted 
friends,  become  bis  most  indignant  accusers. 
They  are  already,  unwittingly,  denouncing  his 
doctrines,  when  they  intend  to  defend  him  ;  they 
will  not  be  sparing  in  direct  denunciations  as  soon 
ati  they  discover  how  badly  they  have  been  de- 
ceived, and  how  ignominiously  they  were  to  be 


sold.  We  might,  indeed,  feel  tempted  to  pity 
him,  if  we  had  not  to  reserve  that  geneious 
emotion  of  our  hearts  for  those  who  arc  wrong 
by  mistake  and  unfortunate  without  guilt.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr.  Douglas's  ambiguous  position,  which  makes 
it  possible  for  him  to  cheat  either  the  North  or 
the  South,  without  adding  a  new  inconsistency 
to  those  already  committed,  makes  it  at  the  same 
time  necessary  for  him  to  put  his  double-faced 
theories  upon  an  historical  basis,  which  relieves 
him  of  the  necessity  of  expressing  a  moral  con- 
viction on  the  matter  of  slavery  either  way.  To 
say  that  slavery  is  right,  would  certainly  dis- 
please the  North  ;  to  say  that  slavery  is  wrong, 
would  inevitably  destroy  him  at  the  South,  la 
order  to  dodge  this  dangerous  dilemma,  he  finda. 
it  expedient  to  construe  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try so  as  to  show  that  this  question  of  right  or 
wrong  in  regard  to  slavery  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  the  American  Republic  was  founded. 
Dealing  with  slavery  only  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  treating  the  natural  rights  of  man  and  the 
relation  between  slavery  and  republican  institu- 
tions as  a  matter  of  complete  indiiference,  he  is 
bound  to  demonstrate  that  slavery  never  was, 
seriously  deemed  inconsistent  with  liberty,  and 
that  the  black  never  was  seriously  supposed  tO; 
possess  any  rights  which  the  white  man  waa 
bound  to  respect. 

But  here  he  encounters  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, laying  down  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  Republic  was  to  develop 
itself;  he  encounters  the  ordinance  of  1787,  the 
practical  application  of  those  principles ;  both 
historical  facts,  as  stern  and  stubborn  as  they  are 
sublime.  But  as  Mr.  Douglas  had  no  logic  to 
guide  him  in  his  theories,  so  be  had  no  con- 
science to  restrain  him  in  his  historical  construc- 
tioms.  To  interpret  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence according  to  the  evident  meaning  of  its 
words  would  COTtainly  displease  the  South  ;  to 
call  it  a  self-evident  lie  would  certainly  shock  the 
moral  sensibilities  of  the  North.  So  he  recog- 
nises it  as  a  venerable  document,  but  makes  the 
language,  which  is  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the 
North,  express  a  meaning  which  coincides  with 
the  ideas  of  the  South. 

We  have  appreciated  his  exploits  as  a  logician ; 
let  us  follow  him  in  his  historical  discoveries. 

Let  your  imaginatipn  carry  you  back  to  the 
year  1776.  You  sta^iin  the  hall  of  the  old 
Colonial  Court-housejuf  Philadelphia.  Through 
the  open  door  you  see  the  Continental  Congress 
assembled ;  the  moment  of  a  great  decision  is 
drawing  near.  Look  at  the  earnest  faces  of  the 
men  assembled  there,  and  consider  what  you 
may  expect  of  them.  The  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century  counts  many  of  them  among 
its  truest  adepts.  They  welcomed  heartily  in 
their  scattered  towns  and  plantations  the  new 
ideas  brought  forth  by  that  sudden  progress  of 
humanity,  and,  meditating  them  in  the  dreamy 
solitude  of  virgin  nature,  they  had  enlarged  the 
compass  of  their  thoughts,  and  peopled  their 
imaginations  with  lofty  ideals.  A  classical  edu- 
cation (for  most  of  them  are  by  no  means  illiter- 
ate men)  has  put  all  the  treasures  of  historical 
knowledge  at  their  disposal,  and  enabled  them 
to  apply  the  experience  of  past  centuries  to  the 


new  problem  they  attempt  to  solve.  See  others 
there  of  a  simple  but  strong  cast  of  mind,  whom 
common  sense  would  call  its  truest  representa- 
tives. Wont  to  grapple  with  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  of  an  early  settler's  life,  or,  it  inhabit- 
ants of  young  uprising  cities,  wont  to  carry  quick 
projects  into  speedy  execution,  they  have  become 
regardless  of  obstacles  and  used  to  strenuous 
activity.  The  constant  necessity  to  help  them- 
selves has  developed  their  mental  independence; 
and,  inured  to  political  strife  by  the  continual 
defence  of  their  colonial  self-government,  they 
nave  at  last  become  familiar  with  the  idea,  to 
introduce  into  practical  existence  the  principles 
which  their  vigorous  minds  have  quietly  built  up 
into  a  theory. 

The  first  little  impulses  to  the  general  up- 
heaving of  the  popular  spirit — the  tea  tax,  the 
stamp  act — drop  into  iai5ignifi..ance ;  the}'  are 
almost  forgotten  ;  the  revolutionary  spirit  has 
risen  far  above  them.  It  disdains  to  justify  it- 
felf  with  petty  pleadings ;  it  spurns  diplomatic 
equivocation ;  it  places  the  claim  to  independ- 
ence upon  the  broad  basis  of  eternal  rights,  as 
self-evident  as  the  sun,  as  broad  as  the  world, 
as  common  as  the  air  of  heaven.  The  struggle 
of  the  colonies  against  the  usurping  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  has  risen  to  the  proud 
dimensions  of  a  struggle  of  man  for  liberty  and 
equality.  Behold,  hve  men  are  advancing  to- 
wards the  table  of  tbe  President.  First,  Thomas 
J'.-tferson,  whose  philosophical  spirit  grasps  the 
generality  of  things  and  events  j  then  Benjamin 
Franlilin,  the  great  apostle  of  common  sense, 
the  clear  wisdom  of  real  life  beaming  in  his 
sei'f ne  eye ;  then  the  undaunted  John  Adams, 
and  two  oiLers.  Now  Jefferson  reads  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  and  loudly  proclaims 
the  fundamental  principle  upon  which  it  rests: 
*'A11  men  are  created  tree  and  equal  I"  It  is 
said ;  history  tells  you  what  it  meant.  The 
sceptre  of  royalty  is  tluug  back  across  the  ocean ; 
the  prerogatives  of  nobility  are  trodden  into  the 
dust ;  every  man  a  king,  every  man  a  baron  ;  in 
se»"enof  the  original  colonies  the  shackles  of  the 
black  man  etruek  off;  almost  everywhere  the 
way  prepared  for  gradual  emancipation.  "  No 
recognition  of  the  right  of  property  in  man ! " 
says  Madison.  ''  Let  slavery  be  abolished  by 
law  I"  says  Washington.  Not  only  the  suprem- 
acy of  Old  England  is  to  be  shaken  off,  but  a 
new  organization  of  society  is  to  be  built  up,  on 
the  basis  of  liberty  and  equality.  That  is  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  I  That  is  the 
American  Revolution.  All  men  free  and  equal! 
Not  even  the  broad  desert  of  the  Atlantic  ocean 
stops  the  triumpliaLt  shout.  Behold,  the  nations 
of  the  Old  World  are  rushing  to  arms.  Bastiles 
are  blown  into  the  dust  as  by  the  trumpets  of 
Jericho,  and,  like  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night  and  a 
pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  the  great  watchword  of 
the  Amv-rican  Revolution  shows  forever  the  way 
to  struj^gltn;:;  humanity.  [Long-continued  ap- 
phi-use.]  All  men  are  created  free  and  equal  I 
Whence  the  supeecatural  power  in  these  seven 
svords  ? 

Turn  your  eyes  away  from  the  sublime  epec- 
taele  of  1776,  from  that  glorious  galaxy  of  men 
whose  befirts  were  large  enough  for  all  man- 
kind, and  let  me  recall  you  to  the  sober  year  of 
1857,    There  is  Springfield,  the  capital  of  Illi- 


nois, one  of  those  States  which  owe  their  great- 
ness to  an  ordinance  originally  framed  by  the 
same  man  whose  hand  wrote  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  In  the  Hall  of  the  Assembly, 
there  stands  Mr.  Douglas,  who  initiates  an  eager 
crowd  into  the  mysteries  of  "  popular  sovereign- 
ty." He  will  tell  you  whi  t  it  meant,  when  tha 
men  of  1776  said  that  "  all  men  are  created  ftee 
and  equal."     He  says  r 

"  No  man  can  vindicate  the  character,  the  motives,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  signers  of  the  Dcclaraliou  of  Independence, 
except  uixiu  the  hyjKithesis  tliat  they  referred  to  tlio  white 
racu  aloue,  and  not  to  the  African,  when  thoy  declared  all 
men  to  have  been  created  free  and  equal— i/iot  tli/y  were 
sjKoJdng  nf  BriiUh  rubjecti  on  this  continent  being  equal  to 
iirilish  mtbjecis  Vom  and  rexiding  in  Great  Jiriiain — that 
they  were  entitled  to  the  same  inulicnahle  rights,  and 
among  them  were  enumerated  life,  hb«rty,  and  thu  pursuit' 
of  hiippiness.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted 
merely  for  the  pur[X)se  of  justifying  the  colonists  in  iho  eyes 
of  the  civilized  world  in  withdrawing  their  ailfgiance  from 
the  British  Crown,  and  dissolving  thcu°  connection  witll  tha 
mother  coimtry." 

What?  Is  that  all?  Is  that  little  heap  of 
quicksand  the  whole  substructure  on  which  a 
new  organization  of  society  was  to  be  built? — 
the  whole  foundation  upon  which  the  proud  and 
ponderous  edifice  of  the  United  States  rests? 
They  did,  then,  not  mean  all  men,  when  they  said 
all  men.  They  intended,  perhaps,  even  to  dia- 
franchise  those  free  blacks  who  in  five  of  th*" 
original  thirteen  colonies  enjoyed  the  right  or 
voting.  They  meant  but  the  white  race.  Oh, 
no,  by  no  means,  the  whole  white  race ;  not  the 
Germans,  not  the  French,  not  the  Scandina- 
vians ;  they  meant  but  British  subjects.  "Brit- 
ish subjects  on  this  continent  being  equal  to 
British  subjects  born  and  residing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  great  water!"  [Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.] 

There  is  your  Declaration  of  Independence,  a 
diplomatic  dodge,  adopted  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  excusing  the  rebellious  colonies  in  the 
eyes  of  civilized  mankind.  There  is  your  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  no  longer  the  sacred 
code  of  the  rights  of  man,  but  an  hypocritical 
piece  of  special  pleading,  drawn  up  by  a  batch 
of  artful  pettifoggers,  who,  when  speaking  of  the 
rights  of  man,  meant  but  the  privileges  of  a  set 
of  aristocratic  slaveholders,  but  styled  it  "the 
rights  of  man,"  in  order  to  throw  dust  into  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  and  to  inveigle  noble-hearted 
fools  into  lending  them  aid  and  assistance. . 
[Applause.]  These  are  your  boasted  Revolu-  '■ 
tionary  sires,  no  longer  heroes  and  sages,  but ' 
accomplished  humbuggers  and  hypocrites,  who 
said  one  thing  and  meant  another;  who  passed 
couateifeit  sentiments  as  genuine,  and  obtained 
arms  and  money  and  assistance  and  sympathy 
on  false  pretences  !  There  is  your  great  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  no  longer  the  great  champion 
of  universal  principles,  but  a  mean  Yankee 
trick — [bursts  of  applause  and  laughter] — a 
wooden  nutmeg — [renewed  cheers] — the  most 
impudent  imposition  ever  practiced  upon  the 
whole  world !     [Applause.] 

This  is  the  way  Mr.  Douglas  wants  you  to 
read  and  to  understand  the  proudest  pages  of 
American  history!  That  is  the  kind  of  history^ 
with  which  he  finds  it  necessary  to  prop  his 
mongrel  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty!  That 
is  what  he  calls  vindicating  the  character  and 
the  motives  and  the  conduct  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.    Thus  he  did 


aot  blusL  to  slander  Jefferson,  who,  when  speak- 
ing of  his  country,  meant  the  world,  and,  when 
Bpeaking  of  his  fellow-citizens,  meant  mankind ; 
and  Franklin,  in  whose  clear  head  theory  and 
practice  were  the  same,  and  who,  having  de- 
clared "  all  men  to  be  created  free  and  equal," 
became  the  first  President  of  the  first  great 
Abolition  Society  land  John  Adams,  the  repre- 
sentative of  that  State  which  abolished  slavery 
within  its  limits  with  one  great  stroke  of  legis- 
lation ;  and  Washington,  who  declared  it  to  be 
"  his  fondest  wish  to  see  slavery  abolished  by 
law,"  and  affixed  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence the  broad  signature  of  his  heroic  sword ; 
and  Madison,  who  deemed  it  "  absurd  to  admit 
the  idea  of  property  in  man;"  and  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  who  took  care  not 
to  disgrace  that  instrument  with  the  word 
"  slavery,"  and,  before  adopting  it  finally,  blot- 
ted out  from  the  extradition  clause  the  word 
"  servitude,"  avowedly  because  it  signified  Ihe  con- 
dition of  a  slave^  and  substituted  the  word  "  ser- 
vice," avowedly  because  it  signified  the  condition  of 
a  freeman.  Thus  Mr.  Douglas  dares  to  speak  of 
all  those  true  men,  who,  after  having  proclaimed 
their  principles  in  the  Declaration,  endeavored 
to  introduce  them  into  practical  life  in  almost 
every  State,  in  the  way  of  gradual  emancipation  ! 
That  they  have  failed  in  this,  is  it  a  fault  of 
theirs  ?  It  shows  not  that  they  were  less  great 
and  sincere,  but  that  subsequent  generations 
were  hardly  worthy  of  so  noble  an  ancestry  ! 
[Applause.] 

There  is  Mr.  Douglas's  version  of  your  history. 
He  despairs  of  converting  you  without  slander- 
ing your  fathers.  His  present  doctrines  cannot 
thrive,  unless  planted  in  a  calumny  on  the  past, 
ff^. vindicate  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  !  Indeed,  they  need  it  sadly.  I 
see  the  illustrious  committee  offive  rise  from  their 
graves,  at  tb«ir  head  Thomas  Jefferson,  his  lips 
curled  with  the  smile  of  contempt,  and  I  hear 
him  say  to  Mr.  Douglas  :  "  Sir,  you  may  abuse 
us  as  much  as  you  please,  but  have  the  good- 
ness to  spare  us  with  your  vindications  of  our 
character  and  motives."  [Great  laughter  and 
applause.] 

It  is  a  common  thing  that  men  of  a  coarse 
cast  of  mind  so  lose  themselves  in  the  mean 
pursuit  of  selfish  ends,  as  to  become  insensible 
to  the  grand  and  sublime.  Measuring  every 
character  and  every  event  in  history  by  the  low 
standard  of  their  own  individualities,  applying 
to  everything  the  narrow  rule  of  their  own  mo- 
tives, incapable  of  grasping  broad  and  generous 
ideas,  they  will  belittle  every  great  thing  they 
cannot  deny,  and  drag  down  every  struggle  of 
principles  to  the  sordid  arena  of  aspiring  selfish- 
ness, or  of  small  competing  interests.  Eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  there  were  men  who  saw 
nothing  in  incipient  Christianity  but  a  mere 
R  rangle  between  Jewish  theologians,  got  up  by 
a  carpenter's  boy,  and  carried  on  by  a  few  crazy 
finhermen.  Three  hundred  years  ago,  there  were 
men  who  saw  in  the  great  reformatory  move- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century,  not  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  individual  conscience,  but  a  mere  fuss 
kicked  up  by  a  German  monk  who  wanted  to 
get  married.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  there 
were  men  who  saw  in  Hampden's  refusal  to  pay 
the  ghip  money,  not  a  bold  vindication  of  con- 


stitutional liberty,  but  the  crazy  antics  of  a  "man 
who  was  mean  enough  to  quarrel  about  a  few 
shillings.  And  now,  there  are  men  who  see  ia 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  not  the  reorganization  of  hu- 
man society  upon  the  basis  of  liberty  and  equali- 
ty, but  a  dodge  of  some  English  colonists,  who 
were  unwilling  to  pay  their  taxes.  [Continued 
applause.] 

But  the  dignity  of  great  characters  and  the 
glory  of  great  events  find  their  vindication  in 
the  consciences  of  the  people.  [Cheers.]  It  is 
in  vain  for  demagoguism  to  raise  its  short  arms 
against  the  truth  of  history.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  stands  there.  No  candid  man  ever 
read  it  without  seeing  and  feeling  that  every 
word  of  it  was  dictated  by  deep  and  earnest 
thought,  and  that  every  sentence  of  it  bears  the 
stamp  of  philosophical  generality.  It  is  the  sum- 
ming up  of  the  results  of  the  philosophical  de- 
velopment of  the  age ;  it  is  the  practical  em- 
bodiment of  the  progressive  ideas,  which,  very 
far  from  being  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  English  colonies,  pervaded  the  very  atmos- 
phere of  all  civilized  countries.  That  code  of 
human  rights  has  grown  on  the  very  summit  of 
civilization,  not  in  the  miry  soil  of  a  South  Caro- 
lina cotton-field.  He  must  have  a  dull  mind  or 
a  disordered  brain,  who  misunderstands  its  prin- 
ciples ;  but  he  must  have  the  heart  of  a  villain, 
who  knowingly  misrepresents  them.  [Loud 
cheers.] 

Mr.  Douglas's  ambition  might  have  been  satis- 
fied with  this  ignominious  exploit.  But  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  popular-sovereignty  doctrine  do 
not  stop  there.  After  having  tried  to  explain 
away  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  this 
Republic,  which  are  hostile  to  slavery  and  its 
extension,  Mr.  Douglas  finds  it  exceedingly  in- 
convenient to  encounter  facts  which  prove,  be- 
yond doubt,  that  these  principles,  from  a  mere 
theoretical  existence,  rose  to  practical  realiza- 
tion. Popular  sovereignty,  which  is  at  war  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
demands  the  slaughter  of  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
and  Mr.  Douglas  is  up  to  the  task.  He  does  not 
stop  at  trifles. 

And  here  we  must  return  to  the  Harper-Mag- 
azine manifesto.  He  leads  us  through  a  century 
of  colonial  history,  in  order  to  show  that  the 
people  of  the  colonies  claimed  the  right  to  legis- 
late on  the  subject  of  slavery.  And,  remarkably 
enough,  all  the  instances  quoted  show  a  uniform 
tendency  adverse  to  the  peculiar  institution.  Mr. 
Douglas  then  proceeds  to  discover  the  germs  of 
his  popular-sovereignty  doctrine  in  the  first  Con- 
gressional legislation  concerning  the  Territories. 
I  will  not  undertake  to  criticise  that  singular 
historical  essay,  although  some  of  its  statements 
are  such  as  to  make  the  freshmen  of  our  colleges 
smile.  The  "  statesman  "  Douglas  does  not  seem 
to  be  aware  that  the  ability  to  read  history  ought 
to  precede  the  attempt  to  write  it.  [Laughter 
and  cheers.]  He  leads  us  back  to  the  Congress 
of  1784.  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  colleagues  have 
just  executed  the  deed  of  cession  of  the  North- 
western Territory,  and  the  same  Mr.  Jefferson, 
as  chairman  of  a  committee,  then  submits  "  a 
plan  for  the  temporary  government  of  the  Terri- 
tories ceded  or  to  be  ceded  by  the  individual 
States  to  the  United  States."    Mr.  Douglas  pro- 


oeeds  to  describe  how  the  Territorial  OoTern- 
ments  were  to   be  organized,  what  rights  and 
powers  were  put  into  the  bands  of  the  people, 
and  how  they  were  to  be  exercised ;  and,  after 
having  demonstrated  that  the  term  "  new  States  " 
meant  the  same  thing  which  is  now  designated 
by  <,",  Territories,"  he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  spirit  pervading  that  plan  was  in  exact 
consonance  with  his  doctrine  of  "  popular  sove- 
reignty."    Mr.  Douglas  ostentatiously  calls  this 
"  the  JefTersonian  plan."      "  It  whs,"  says  he, 
•'  the  first  plan  of  government  for  the  Territories 
ever  adopted  in  the  United  States.  It  was  drawn 
by  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and   revised  and  adopted  by  those  who 
shaped  the  issues  which  produced  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  formed  the  foundations  upon  which 
our  whole  system  of  American  government  rests." 
But  *Ir.  Douglas  skips  rather  nimbly  over  the 
significant  fact,  that  the  same  "  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence"  put  into  that  plan 
a  proviso,  txcluding  slavery  from  the  Territories. 
Was  that  a  mere  accident?  Mr.  JefiFerson  showed 
thereby,  conclusively,  that,  in  his  opinion,  *'>p 
exclusion  of  slavery  by  Congressional  legislation 
was  by  no  menns  incoasistent  with  the  spirit  of 
"popular  sovereignty  "  which  Mr.  Douglas  dis- 
covers in  the  plan  of  1784  ;  but  this  does  not  dis- 
turb Mr.  Douglas.     "The  fifth  article,"  saysthe, 
'■relating  to  the  prohibition  of  slavery,  Laving 
been  rejected  by  Congress,  never  became  a  part 
of  the  Jetlersonian  plan  of  government  for  the 
Territories,   as  adopted  April  23d,  1784."      Al- 
though with  a  large  numerical  majority  in  its 
favor,  (sixteen  to  seven,)  this  article  did  indeed 
fnil  to  obtain  a  constitutional  majority,  the  vote 
of  New  Jersey  not  being  counted,  in  consequence 
of  there  being  but  one  delegate  from  that  State 
present ;  yet  it  had  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson,  introduced    by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and    sus- 
tained by  Mr.  Jefferson's   vote.      Nevertheless, 
Mr.  Douglas  persists    in    calling   a   plan,  from 
which  the  peculiar  Jeffersonian  feature    had  been 
struck  out,   (he  ^'Jeffersonian  flan."     This  is  the 
play  of  Hamlet  with  the  character  of   Hamlet 
omitted.     [Laughter.] 

"This  charter  of  compact,"  proceeds  Mr.  Doug- 
las, "  with  its  fundamental  conditions,  which  were 
unalterable  without  the  joint  consent  of  the  peo- 
ple interested  in  them,  as  well  as  of  the  United 
Htates,  then  stood  upon  the  statute  book  unre- 
peiileil  rtnrJ  irrepealrtble,  when,  on  the  14th  day 
of  May,  1787,  the  Federal  Convention  met  at 
Philadelphia."  Does  Mr.  Douglas  not  know  that 
on  the  ir>th  of  March,  1785,  a  proposition  was 
introduced  in  Congress  by  Rufus  King,  to  exclude 
slavery  from  the  States  described  in  the  resolve 
of  April  23d,  1784,  and  to  make  this  provision 
p:<rt  of  the  compact  established  by  that  resolve? 
Does  he  not  know  that  this  provision,  restoring 
the  Jefrersoninn  feature  to  the  "  Jeffersonian 
plan,"  was  committed,  by  the  vote  of  eight 
States  against  four?  Does  be  not  know  that 
the  plan  of  1784  never  went  into  practical  opera- 
tion, but  was  expressly  set  aside  by  Congress  in 
1 7S7  ?  Does  he  not  know  that  the  ordinance  of 
1787  was  the  first  legislative  act  ever  practically 
orgaiudng  a  Territory  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  one  of  its  most  prominent  features  was  the 
proviso  excluding  slavery  from  all  the  Territories 
theo  in  possession  of  the  United  States  ? 


Mr.  Douglas's  historical  recollections  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787  seem  to  be  very  indistinct 
Indeed,  he  deems  it  only  worthy  of  an  occasional, 
passing,  almost  contemptuous  notice.    He  speaks 
of  it  as  "the  ordinance  of  the  12th  of  July,  1787, 
which  was  passed  by  the  remnant  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederation,  sitting  in  New  York, 
while  its  most  eminent  members  were  at  Phila- 
delphia, as  delegates  to  the  Federal  Convention." 
For  three-quarters  of  a  century,  people  were  in  the 
habit  of  thinking  that  the  ordinance  of  1787  was 
an  act  of  the  highest  order  of  importance,  bul 
we  now  learn  that  it  was  a  rather  indifferent  af- 
fair,  passed  on  an  indifferent  occasion,  by  an  ex- 
ceedingly  indiflferent  set  of  fellows,  while  the 
plan  of  1784,  a  mere  abstract  programme,  com- 
pletely overruled  by  subsequent  legislation,  is 
represented  as  the  true  glory  of  the  age.     How 
is  this  ?     The  reason  is  obvious.     Mr.  Douglas 
belongs  to  that  class  of  historians  who  dwell 
upon  those  facts  which  suit  their  convenience,  and 
unceremoniously  drop  the  rest.     I  once  heard  of 
a  Jesuit  college  where  they  used  a  text  book  of 
yM^ry,  in  which  the  French   Revolution  was 
U^Fr  mentioned,  while  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
figij|^  there  only  as  a  modest  Marquis  Bonaparte, 
^t'^wd  a  commission  under  Louis  XVII,  and 
foughTgreat  battles  for  the  glory  of  the  Catholic 
Church.     [Laughter  and   applause.]     So  it  is 
with  Mr.  Douglas  and  the  history  of  this  country. 
He  ignores  the  universal  principles  of  the  Dec- 
laration  of   Independence,   and   represents   the 
great  founders  of  the  Republic  as  merely  paving 
the  way  for  his  "  great  principles,"  while  a  few 
village  politicians  get  up  an  obscure  ordinance, 
adverse  to  the  general  tandency  of  things.     Bui 
as  those  Jesuits  never  could  prevent  their  stu- 
dents from_  peeping  out  of  their  college  windows 
into  the  wide  world,  where  they  perceived  a  very 
different  state  of  things,  so  Mr.  Douglas  cannot 
prevent  us  from  travelling  out  of  the  yellow  cov- 
ers of  Harper's  Magazine,  into  the  open  records 
of  history,  where  we  find  Mr.  Jeflferson's  anti-sla- 
very clause,  although  accidentally  lost  in  1784 
strenuously  insisted  upon  by  the  leading  spirits  of 
the  Republic,  incorporated  in  the  great  act  of  1 787 
solemnly  reaffirmed  by  the  first  Congress  under 
the   Constitution,  and  firmly  maintained   even 
against  the  petition  of  the  people  of  one  of  the 
Territories.     [Cheers.]     This  is  the  true  "Jef- 
fersonian plan,"  the  plan  which  Jefferson  framed 
voted  for,  and   which   was  carried  out  in  his 
spirit;  not  that  mangled  report  of  1784,  which 
Mr.  Douglas  wants  us  to  take  as  the  foundation 
of  all  Territorial  government,  because  an  his- 
torical accident   happens   to  coincide  with  his 
schemes. 

That  true  Jeffersonian  plan  rested,  indeed,  on 
the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty ;  but  it  will 
be  conceded  that  Mr.  Jefferson's  great  principle 
was  as  widely  different  from  that  of  Mr.  Douglas 
as  the  ordinance  of  1787  is  different  from  the 
Nebraska  bill.  While  Mr.  Jefferson's  notion  of 
popular  sovereignty  sprung  from  the  idea  that 
man  has  certain  inalienable  rights  which  the 
majority  shall  not  encroach  upon,  Mr.  Douglas's 
doctrine  rests  upon  the  idea  that  the  higher  de- 
velopment of  liberty  consists  in  the  right  of  one 
class  of  men  to  hold  another  class  of  men  as 
slaves,  if  they  see  fit  to  do  so.  [Applause.]  While  f 
Mr.  Jefferson  excluded  slavery  from  the  Territo- 
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ries,  in  order  to  make  room  for  true  popular  sover- 
eKUtu,  Mr.  Douglas  invents  bis  false  popular  sov- 
ereignty, in  order  to  make  room  for  slavery. 
The  ordinance  of  1787,  the  true  "  Jeffersonian 
plan,"  was  indeed  no  mere  accident,  no  mere  oc- 
casional act  of  legislation.  It  sprang  from  the 
idea,  as  Madison  expressed  it,  "  that  republican 
institutions  would  become  a  fallacy,  where  sla- 
very existed  j  "  and  in  order  to  guaranty  republi- 
can institutions  to  the  Territories,  they  excluded 
slavery.  . 

■  The  ordinance  of  1787  was  the  logical  oif- 
spring  of  the  principles  upon  which  your  inde- 
pendence and  your  Constitution  are  founded  ; 
it  is  the  practical  application  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  on  the  government  of  the 
Territories.  Its  very  existence  sets  completely 
at  nought  Mr.  Douglas's  doctrine  and  historical 
construction,  and  the  dwarfish  hand  of  the  dem- 
agogue tries  in  vain  to  tear  this  bright  page  out 
of  your  annals.  [Cheers.]  The  ordinance  of 
1787  stands  written  on  the  very  gate-posts  of 
the  Northwestern  States  ;  written  on  every  g;r»^n 
field  that  waves  in  the  breeze,  on  ever- ,• -^^^^  o/^ 
that  dots  the  course  of  their  rushing  ^~^  f*-*.'^ 
every  cottage  that  harbors  thrifty  freeL^  ^jfrnent- 
ten  in  every  heart  that  rejoices  ever  thiyP.ness- 
ings  of  liberty.  [Long-continued  applause.] 
There  it  stands,  in  characters  of  light.  Only  a  ■ 
blind  man  cannot  see  it ;  only  a  fool  can  misun- 
derstand it ;  only  a  knave  can  wilfully  misinter- 
pret it.     [Repeated  cheers.] 

Such  is  Mr.  Douglas's  principle  of  popular  sov- 
ereignty in  its  logical  and  historical  aspect;  ap- 
parently adopting  the  doctrine  that  slavery  is 
the   creature  of  local    law    only,    and   fighting 
against  a  Congressional  slave  code,  but,  on  the 
other  band,  admitting  the  very  principle  on  which 
protection  to  slave  property  becomes  a  logical 
necessity ;  and  again  assuming  the  ground  that 
slave  property  may  be  introduced  where  there  is 
no  local  law,  but  explaining  away  the  logical 
consequences  of  that  doctrine  by  the  transparent 
sophistry  of  unfriendly  legislation ;  dragging  the 
proudest  exploits  of  American  statesmanship  into 
the  dust ;  emasculating  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, because  incompatible  with  its  princi- 
ples ;  setting  aside  the  ordinance  of  1 787,  because 
that  stern  fact  is  a  conclusive  historical  argument 
ttgaiuBt  it ;  a  Jesuitical  piece  of  equivocation  and  double  deal- 
ing, unable  to  etand  before  the  criticismof  a  logical  mmd,  be- 
cause it  is  a  mixture  of  glaring  contradictions  ;  unable  to  sl(yp  the 
war  of  imnciplen  and  interests,  because  it  is  at  war  u-ith  itself. 
[Apiilausc.]    It  is  true,  it.s  principal  champion  worked  hard 
to  cover  with  bullying  boisterousness  the  moral  cowardice 
from  which  it  sprang  ;  but  in  vain.    He  mistakes  the  motive 
power  which  shapes  the  actions  of  free  nations.    Having  no 
'  moral  convictions  of  his  own  to  stand  upon,  he  could  never 
address  himself  to  (he  moral  seme  of  the  people.     [Sensation.] 
Having  no  moral  convictions  of  his  own  !    This  is  a  grave 
charge,  but  I  know  what  I  say.    I  respect  true  convictions 
wherever  I  llnd  thorn.     Among  the  liro-cators  of  the  South, 
there  are  men  who  speak  of  the  moral  basis  of  slavery,  and 
bclievo  in  it ;  who  speak  of  the  blessings  of  servitude,  and 
believe  in  it ;  who  assert  that  slavery  is  right,  and  believe 
it.     Atrocious  as  their  errors  may  be,  and  deeply  as  I  de- 
plore them,  yet  I  respect  their  convictions  as  soon  as  I  find 
them  out.    But  look  min  the  record  of  the  champion  of 
"  popular  sovereignty  ; "  scan  it  from  syllable  to  syllable  ; 
and  then  te.'l  me,  you  IJouglasitcs  of  the  South,  do  you  llnd 
one  word  there  indicating  a  moral  conviction  that  slavery  is 
right?    And  you  Donglasitos  of  the  North,  who  are  in  the 
babitof  telling  us  that  you  aro  the  true  anti-slavery  men, 
and  thitl  popular  sovereignty  will  surely  work  the  overthrow 
of  slavery,  did  your  master  ever  utter  a  similar  sentiment? 
Do  you  find  in  his  record  one  word  of  sympathy  with  the 
dowa-trodden  and  degraded?    Ono  apark  of  the  humano 


philosophy  of  our  age  T  One  syllable  In  vindication  of  the 
outraged  dignity  of  human  nature?  One  word  which  might 
indicate  a  moral  conviction  that  slavery  ia  wrong  t    Not 

But  one  thing  he  does  tell  you  :  "  i  do  ruA  care  wheiha 
slavery  be  voted  up  or  down  I  "  There  is  then  a  human  heart 
that  does  not  care  I  Sir,  look  over  this  broad  land,  where 
the  struggle  has  raged  for  years  and  years  ;  and  across  the 
two  oceans,  around  the  globe,  to  the  point  where  Ute  far 
West  meets  the  far  East ,  over  the  teeming  countries  where 
the  cradle  of  mankind  stood  ;  and  over  the  workshops  of 
civilization  in  Europe,  and  over  those  mysterious  regions, 
under  the  tropical  sun,  which  have  not  emerged  yet  from  the 
night  of  barbarism  to  the  daylight  of  civilized  life — and  then 
tell  me,  how  many  hearts  do  you  find  that  do  not  tremble 
with  mortal  anguish  or  exultant  joy  as  the  scales  of  human 
freedom  or  human  bondage  go  up  or  down?  Look  over  the 
history  of  the  world,  from  the  time  when  infant  mantcmd 
felt  in  its  heart  the  flrstthrobbings  of  aspiring  dignity,  dowt. 
to  our  days,  when  the  rights  of  man  have  at  last  lound  { 
bold  and  powerful  champion  in  a  great  and  mighty  Repub- 
lic •  where  is  the  page  that  is  not  spotted  with  blood  and 
tears,  shed  in  that  all-absorbing  struggle  ;  where  a  chapter 
which  docs  not  tell  the  tale  of  jubilant  triumph  or  heart-brcaK- 
ing  distress,  as  the  scales  of  freedom  or  slavery  went  up  or 
down?  [Loud  applause.]  But  to-day,  in  the  midst  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  in  a  Republic  whose  programme  was  laid 
down  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  there  comes  a  raaa 
to  you,  and  tells  you,  with  cynical  coolness,  that  he  docs  not 
i  caret  And  becau.se  he  does  not  care,  he  claims  the  conh- 
I  d'.""eot  his  coimtrymen  and  the  highest  honors  of  tae  tie-^ 
nublic  !  Because  he  does  not  care,  he  pretends  to  be  the 
'  ■   preseuUtive  statesman  of  this  aije  I 

I  riir  I  always  thought  that  ho  can  bo  no  true  .^tat-sman 
whose  ideas  and  conceptions  are  not  founded  upon  Proiound 
'  moral  convictions  of  right  and  wrong.  [Applause.]  V,  bixl, 
then,  shall  we  say  of  him  who  boastingly  parades  his  indil- 
fe-  -nee  as  a  virtue  ?  May  we  not  drop  the  discussion  about 
his' stilt '^smanship,  and  ask,  What  is  he  worth  as  a  man/ 
[Repeated  cheers.]  Yes  ;  he  mistakes  the  motive  power 
which  shapes  the  events  of  history.  I  find  that  in  the  ue 
of  free  nations,  mere  legal  disquisitions  never  turned  the 
tide  of  events,  and  mere  constitutional  constructions  never 
determined  the  tendency  of  an  age.  The  logic  of  things  goes 
its  steadv  way,  immovable  to  eloquence  and  deal  to  argu- 
ment. :t  shapes  and  changes  laws  and  Constitutions  ac- 
cording to  its  immutable  rules,  and  those  adverse  to  it  w;U 
prove  no  effectual  obstruction  to  its  onward  march,  in 
times  of  great  conflicts,  the  jpromjjanifs  ami  dw.ate.^  oj  tn« 
human  conscience  are  more  potent  than  all  the  "'venl'vc^iu- 
eeuuity  of  the  human  braiu.  The  conscience  of  a  tree  peo- 
ple, when  once  fairly  ruUug  the  action  of  Mie  ."i=^sses,  wiU 
never  fail  to  make  new  laws,  when  those  existing  are  cou- 
u'ary  to  its  tendency,  or  it  will  put  its  own  construction 
upoJ  those  that  are  there.  Your  disquisitions  and  plausi- 
bllifes  may  be  used  a^  weapons  ?>^'i  stratagems  in  a  fnc^ng 
match  of  controvcrsing  parties  ;  but,  powerless  a^  tbey  aie 
before  the  conscience  of  man,  posterity  will  remember  there, 
only  as  mere  secondary  incidents  of  a  battle  of  p;'?"';  l""^- 
ciples,  in  which  the  strongest  motive  powers  of  human  na- 
ture were  the  true  combatants. 

There  is  the  slavery  question  ;  not  a  more  occasional  quar- 
rel  between  two  secUons  of  country  divided  by  a  gcographi- 
ca  lino  ■  not  a  mere  contest  between  two  econoraic^l  intcr- 
ess  for' iSe  preponderance;  not  a  more  wrang  o  betwe^i^ 

To  polil!ical'parties  for  po^er  ^-^^^SP^'^^ '  ^."V^'ufmn^ 
struggle  between  the  human  conscience  and  a  .l^ur^'^g 
wrong,  between  advancing  civilization  aud  retreatmg  bar- 
barism between  two  antagonistic  systems  ol  socia   orgam- 
^lioT'  [Cheers.]    In  vain  will  our  impotent  mock  giants 
"   eavor  to  make  the  test  question  of  our  age  turn  on  a 
ridcu^oi  logical  quibble,  or  a  paltry  legal  tcchmcahty 
[apDlausTl  in  vain  will  they  invent  small  dodges,  and  call 
them  "  prelit  principles  ; "  in  vain  will  they  attempt  to  drag 
down  t4  all-^absor'bing'contest  to  the  leve   of  a  mere  pou 
hniisfi  Quarrel  between  two  rival  c:indidates  lor  a  i  rcsi 
dcnull  nom'nat^n.    'Applause.]    The  wheel  o  progressing 
eve    s  wm  crush  them  to  atoms,  as  it  has  crushed  so  many 
abnormTt.es  [cheers,]  and  a  future  gon« ration  wiU  per^ips 
rpi.i  on  Mr    Douglas's  tombstone  the  inscription .      Here 
as  the  quJJrsorf  of  a  statesman,  who,  "l^'^"  ">«  S'-^f.^^,^ 
leot  slavery  was  fought,  pretended  to  f  f  th„»'„l>"  ^  f.  °" 
care  whether  slavery  be  voted  up  or  votc.l  down."   [ChJers.  ] 
""bu    L  long  as  the  moral  vitality  of  Uus  r^Uou^  "^>    on^ 
tirolv  exhausted    Mr.  Douglas,  mid  men  like  him,  imU  lu 
vah^cndeavorU)' reduce  the  people  to  that  disgustmg  sUito 
of  mora Sfference  which  he  himself  is  not  ashanied  to 
boa^t  of     I  solemnly  protest  that  the  American  people  aro 
not  to  be  m^ured  by  Mr.  Douglas's  low  moral  standard 
However  degraded  some  our  poMticians  may  be,  the  prcg- 
?esroT[he  siuggle  will  show  that  "^°  P-'^'^^^^^'Sc^ 
is  still  alive,  and  that  the  people  DO  cake  I    tLoog-flDnuautu 
applause.]  \ 
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